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A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


But he did not rest at home long, he soon 


started off on religious visits through various 
States of America, especially through the South- 


ern States, earnestly seeking the welfare of per- 
secuted slaves, holding meetings among the 
scattered people of wild forest and prairie re- 
gions; in all ways seeking to bring men to 
Christ. The part he took in the great Hicksite 
controversy will scarcely be interesting to our 
readers ; of course he was found on the ortho- 
dox side. In 1831, he took a fourth missiona- 
ry journey to Europe, as interesting as the last. 
We follow him with interest through Holland 
and the Rhine country, through Hanover and 
Brunswick to Berlin. The same interests which 
held him before, hold him still. Schools and 
prisons, and the work of the Saviour ; and again 
we meet with the same disposition to move 
among the higher classes, and to win their in- 


terests, to bless and ameliorate the condition of 


the lower. He visits the Moravians at Herrn- 
hut, and he says, ‘“‘ We thought it was good for 
us to be there.” Through the bleak mountains 
of Silesia and Bohemia; through populations, 
principally of Roman Catholics; and through 
populations of Jews. In Pragte, he writes: 
“On my return to the inn I found the waiter 
in my chamber, attentively engaged in reading 
in my French Bible. He appeared at first discon- 
certed, and began to make apologies, but I soon 
removed his fears. He said that he had not 
seen a Bible for some years ; formerly he had 
access to one which it was his delight to peruse, 
and here it was impossible for him to obtain 
one, and if he did, he should be obliged to 
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keep it closely concealed from the priests. On 
conversing with him, we found him to be a 
person of a pious, seeking mind; he knows 
several others under like religious concern with 
himself; but they are obliged to keep very 
silent, otherwise persecution or a prison would 
soon be their portion. We presented him with 
a Bible in German, and a few tracts in thesame 
language ; it seemed as if he was receiving a 
treasure, which, he said, both he and his friends 
would greatly appreciate, and endeavor to kee 
very private. There are, we hear, many suc 
pious and hidden ones in Bohemia, well known 
unto the Lord though unknown to man.” 

His way through Austria was made plain for 
him by the Prince Paul Esterhazy. He had 
Sour of the prince if he should find places 
to lodge at in a wild region on his route, and 
the prince had told him, he must expect to find 
a plain and simple people, but some kind of 
shelter, and simple and wholesome food; but 
the prince sent his own plain travelling car- 
riage, and a man to accompany him ; it fled on 
from post-station to post-station, the postmasters 
instructed to receive no money, as it was in the 
prince’s service; and when they arrived at 
Eisenstadt, where he expected to find “some 
kind of shelter, and the plain but simple food,” 
he was driven to the prince’s spacious palace. 
Dinner had been prepared by the steward, and 
orders given to facilitate the entrance of Grellet 
into all the villages of the neighborhood. Leav- 
ing Austria he passed into Bavaria, still with his 
missionary speech—in villages inhabited by 
Roman Catholics exclusively, he says he found 
the same openness among people and priests. 
Sometimes they wished him to go into the 
church, but he ordinarily preferred speaking in 
the school-house. Sometimes he came to a 
village of Mennonites, as in the following : 

“It was noon when we came to the village 
of the Mennonites. Those who had been in 
the fields had just returned home to their din- 
ner ; their minister, who had been at the plow, 
on being told that we wished to see the people 
collected together, mounted one of his horses and 
spread the information with such speed, that in 
a very short time, men, women and children 
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were assembled ; on coming to the grounds that 
they cultivate, we had been forcibly struck by 
the neatness and luxuriance of their fields, 
where hardly a weed could be seen ; but on sit- 
ting with them, we contemplated with much 
greater admiration what we saw of their Chris- 
tian deportment and felt of their spirits ; there 
was before us what seemed to be a field that 
the Lord has blessed, and which he waters 
from his holy habitation. The gospel given us 
to preach among them had free course in their 
hearts,—men, women and ehildren were broken 
into tears, and the Baron Baader, whilst inter- 
preting our communications, was greatly affect- 
ed. It wasa most solemn time. These dear 
people followed us on our departure out of their 
village, and continued to look after us as long 
as we remained in sight.” 

In the page following we find him with the 
queen. He says: “ We spoke a few words to 
the princesses, to encourage them to walk in 
the fear of God; presented them with small 
books for daily meditation.” The queen told 
him that “ the girls would not fail daily to pe- 
ruse them.” The following day the king sent 
for him, expressing his pleasure that he was in 
his dominions again. They had a long and in- 
teresting conversation on the treatment of pris- 
oners, the protection of the Mennonites, and 
the king said, “These hours we have spent 
together are among the most precious of my 
life.’ As he was leaving the palace, a messen- 
ger from the queen handed him a letter from 
her, expressing once more an affectionate Chris- 
tian farewell: thanking him for the visit of 
the day before, the solemnity of which she still 
continued to feel, asking for his prayers that 
she might be supported under trials and temp- 
tations, and signing herself simply “ Pauline.” 

Our readers will gather from the interest of 
the passages we have cited, and the regions 
through which we have passed, the interest of 
the volumes in general, and of those many 
pages on which we are unable to loiter. We 
find Grellet in the Ban de la Roche, where his 
sermon was blessed to the conversion of the son 
of Oberlin, a wild and dissolute man, who had 
concluded on that very night to enlist as a sol- 
dier, but was prevented by the word, which in 
his venerable father’s church, from the lips of 
this strange preacher, fell into his soul. He 
seems to have been much delighted in meeting 
with the faithful Louisa, the right-hand of 
Oberlin, and with his beloved daughter. From 
the neighborhood round, the people thronged 
down the rocky mountains to the meeting, 
and we have seen that the meeting was not in 
vain. He visited the Waldenses; went from 
village to village, from township to township ; 
and was pleased to find nuns, who, amidst the 
round of forms that their religious order re- 
quires, enjoyed Christ the substance. It was 
in 1833—thirteen years had passed by since he 
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had seen his mother, and she was still alive. 
Grellet was now sixty years of age, and now 
he took his last farewell. ‘ We all prostrated 
ourselves together before the Lord in our spir- 
its,” he says, “my much-beloved and honored 
mother, also, my dear sister Le Clere, and her 
numerous family. I parted from my mother, 
and she from me, as never expecting to see one 
another again on this side of eternity.” His 
chief intention in visiting Europe was to visit 
Spain; and upon the minds of the king and 
queen he made so favorable an impression, that 
orders were given in the Gazette, everywhere 
to facilitate his progress and entrance to the 
people. His interview with the king and queen 
is very graphic, but we cannot stay to quote it. 
After a short residence with his beloved friend, 
William Allen, in England, he arrived at the 
close of his missionary labors in distant nations. 
He had been led under a remarkable coinci- 
dence between the openings of Providence 
and the leadings of the Holy Spirit, and events 
have proved how surely he had been guided 
aright. He travelled home, and spent the re- 
mainder of his years in stillness, only broken 
by ministrations in his own neighborhood and 
meeting. How beneficial is this glimpse he 
gives of himself, and of his spiritual state, 
when he says : 

“Poverty is my clothing. My station in 
great measure is with Mordecai at the gate; 
but it is the gate of the King eternal, the holy 
and blessed Redeemer. I trust that I may not 
be thought to assume too much, by saying, that 
at this gate, in that stripped state, in that pov- 
erty, lam permitted through adorable mercy, 
to sit with great delight. It is an unspeakable 
favor that I am now permitted to mend my 
own net; but, during this private personal en- 
joyment, my heart is not straitened, but as 
much enlarged as ever in love, gospel love, 
towards my friends and others, near and afar 
off. Sometimes I covet that such as have suf- 
fered little pebbles to stand in the way of this 
pure stream, might feel how sweetly it flows 
from my heart towards them. 

“The spirit of prayer is sweet; it proceeds 
from the ocean of pure love; mercy gives access 
to it; it knows no bounds; under this sense I 
salute all my friends.” 

To the latest year of his life tender interests 
and care for souls continued. Beautifully, when 
at the age of seventy-three, he says: ‘“ And 
when the shepherd findeth the lost sheep, after 
leaving the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
how does he bring it home? Does he whip it? 
Does he drive it? Does he threaten it? No 
such thing! He carries it on his shoulders, 
and deals most tenderly with the poor, weary, 
wandering one!” Such tearful and tender 
words seem to us a key to that deep tenderness of 
feeling, which in all climes and countries, and 
in remote Cossack wildernesses, opened the 
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iron gateways which fence the hearts of kings, 
and broke down the fences and palisades round 
the souls of boors and peasants. After a life 
of such brilliant and holy adventure, it seems 
strange and beautiful to think of him at home, 
sinking down into “ the valley of the shadow 
of death ” through perfect peace. In that home, 
a well-known and well-loved friend of our own, 
called upon him in. that last year of his life, 
and has printed upon our mind the perfect pic- 
ture of peace and calm, with which the old 
man and his wife, on opposite sides of their 
fireplace, sat waiting for the messenger, who 
soon came. 

Stephen Grellet died that year, 1355, at the 
age of eighty-two. Many men have been more 
talked of—there are few who deserve more 
honor—it is really one of the most apostolic 
lives we ever remember to have read. We have 
not said a word about the biographer—we shall 
not be acting righteously if we do not say one 
farewell word. He keeps himself out of sight 
throughout the volumes. There is scarce a 
line to remind us of him; but the work has 
been compiled with an admirable and conscien- 
tious judiciousness. We cannot wish it con- 
densed by asingle page. It isa work of abound- 
ing interest. We have said the works of Friends 
are little known beyond their own bookshelves ; 
but it is impossible that any can read this 
without a feeling akin to awe, at a simplicity 
so transparent and active, and single-minded 
labors so marvellous and abundant; and witha 
thought too of wonder that while lesser labor- 
ers receive eulogies so successively and homage 
so universal, this quiet but earnest and al- 
most ubiquitous heart, should be almost un- 
known. ; 


having arisen to prevent his leaving Christiania 
later in the season for this purpose. 

Asbjorn Kloster left home on the 8th of 
Fourth month. The departure of the steamer 
had been delayed from the severity of the 
weather, a canal some miles in length having 
to be cut through the ice to enable the vessel 
to get away. 

We left Middlesborough on the morning of 
the 19th. In the evening of First-day, the 
20th, went on board the Arcturus steamer at 
Grangemouth, and on the morning of the 23d, 
landed at Thorshaven, the capital of the Faroe 
Islands, containing a population of about eight 
hundred. After some search, there being no 
inn at this place, we found comfortable accom- 
modation at the residence of I. Hausen, one of 
the factors resident there. It now became a 
matter of serious deliberation, how to proceed 
for the best; weather, wind and wave often 
setting arrangements aside, however carefully 
made ; the rapid flow of the ocean currents be- 
tween one island and another required also to 
be kept in view, when arranging either for de- 
parture or return. Sudden squalls often arise 
with great rapidity, and the gusts from the 
mountains render sailing, at times, both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 

On the 25th and 26th meetings were held at 
Sandoe and Nalsoe, two islands not far distant 
from Thorshaven, and in the evening of First- 
day, the 27th, about 270 assembled in the 
Court House, the Governor and his wife, with 
many of the principal inhabitants, as well as 
their poorer neighbors, being present. It was 
a season in which my companion and myself 
were, I thankfully believe, enabled to speak 
with an ability not at our own command. The 
Governor, who speaks English fluently, re- 
marked after the meeting, how closely and lit- 
erally Asbjorn Kloster’s rendering, as interpre- 
ter, had been. 

We left the next morning for Eide, a princi- 
pal merchant station on Osteroe, where about 
170 came together ; and our visit of Christian 
love appeared to be appreciated in the minds 
of some who were present. Many of the re- 
mote districts of Faroe are much cut off from 
instrumental help; a pastoral visit from the 
appointed minister, owing to the distance and 
difficulty of travel, being paid at intervals, 
varying from three to six times a year. In the 
interim, according to the rules of the “ Lutheran 
Church,” the portion for the day is read to 
those who assemble in the kirk in each parish, 
on First-days and on some other days. 

Great is the difficulty and distress to which 
these islanders are constantly exposed, in the 
event of sudden illness or accident, there being 
at present but one doctor for seventeen islands, 
occupying a space of nearly sixty miles from 
north to south, and forty from east to west; 
notwithstanding which, and the hardships and 
































Particulars of the religious engagement of Isaac 
SHarp (accompanied by AsByjorN K1os- 
TER,) in the Faroe IsieEs, in 1862; not in- 


cluded in the notes sent from thence to his rela- 
tives and other near connexions :— 


“On returning from Iceland in the autumn 
of 1861, my mind was often under exercise, in 
reference to the unfulfilled portion of the ser- 
vice included in the certificates granted in that 
year. I believe it may be said, Greenland was 
abidingly and almost continually before me; 
but the time had not yet come. By degrees 
the Faroe Isles took deeper hold of my mind, 
and the Fourth month, then next ensuing, ap- 
peared to present so clearly, as the right time 
for the visit there, that it felt best and safest 
to follow the apprehended pointing of present 
duty; and on writing to my dear friend and 
companion in Icelandic travel, Asbjorn Kloster, 
it was to the strengthening of my faith, to find 
that the time proposed was the only one which 
allowed of his going with me, circumstances 
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privations they undergo, the average duration 
of life does not appear to be low. 

Our visits were continued from place to 
place on various islands till the 6th of Fifth 
month, when we returned to Thorshaven, up 
to which period seventeen meetings had been 
held. Having slept for some nights in succes- 
sion in very damp beds, my health suffered 
considerably, and compelled me to remain 
quietly at our lodgings at Thorshaven, for a 
short time, during which period the North 
Isles of Fugloe, Svinoe, Videroe, Boroe, Kunoe, 
and Kalsoe, pressed on my mind with much 
weight; and accordingly, on the 13th we again 
set sail, and in about eight days were favored 
to visit these isolated islands,some of which are 
by no means easy of access. 

We next took the east of Osteroe from place 
to place, and having held sixteen meetings, re- 
turned to Thorshaven once more, late in the 
evening of the 23d of Fifth month; the pros- 
pect of a little rest being very pleasant. These 
journeys were not unattended with difficulty 
and dangér—often wet, weary and chilly, ex- 
posed by sea in open boats, or in going on foot 
over the Fells by land. We were nevertheless 
so blessed as for the most part to feel our men- 
tal and physical strength, from time to time, 
wonderfully renewed ; nor were we strangers 
to a peaceful and thankful heart, while sensible, 
through Divine goodness, of our own weak- 
ness. 

On the 24th another meeting was held at 
Thorshaven ; it proved less lively than many 
we have had in this land. On a calm review 
I could remember with comfort the exercise of 
soul which had preveded its appointment, with 
some ability to commit all to the tender com- 
passion of the Great and Good Shepherd. On 
the 26th we set out for the more southerly 
portion of the Faroe group, and went from 
island to island to Myggennes, the last of the 
seventeen inhabited isles. A meeting was 
held the next day at Sorvaag on Waagoe, from 
whence, greatly needing rest, we returned to 
Thorshayen, on Fifth-day, the 5th of Sixth 
month. 

The island of Myggennes is the most westerly 
of the entire group, and between it and Waagoe 
the ocean current is often very strong. With 
a crew of ten we left Sorvaag in an open boat 
soon after 6 in the morning. As appears 
usual, when entering on a hazardous enterprise, 
the boatmen sang a hymn while yet in the still 
water of the bay. The morning was fine, and 
in this respect greatly in our favor; but on 
nearing the island, it was found impracticable 
to land at the usual place, owing to the heavy 
breakers on the rocky shore; our boatmen, 
therefore, steered for the eastern end of the 
island, and entered a little cove, under shelter 
of a few projecting rocks, from whence our as- 
cent began. After climbing up some 40 or 50 
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feet, a sloping ledge of rock, barely wide 
enough for passing one at a time, brought us 
to the foot of a difficult and almost perpendic- 
ular aseent, where a chain, hanging loosely 
against the rock, but secured at the top and 
bottom presented the only means of access to 
the heights above. 

Two of the boat’s crew, accustomed as fowl- 
ers to climb, first ascended, carrying one end 
of a rope of hair, and my turn having come, the 
other end, by a secure knot well tested, was 
fastened round the waist. In this manner the 
ascent of some 50 to 60 feet was made, by 
climbing up the chain, aided by the men above 
who held the rope. The mountain slope, on 
reaching the top, was for a considerable dis- 
tance steeper than the roof of an ordinary 
house. My valued companion and myself 
were mercifully preserved from fear during the 
ascent, and felt no giddiness, but the strain on 
the muscles was great and exhausting. For 
nearly an hour we continued to ascend the 
ridges of the Fell, in some places rocky, and 
steep, and veiled, as the mists of the mountains 
came sweeping by. On nearing the hamlet we 
met seven men on their way to the rock ledges 
to seek for sea birds and for eggs,—a danger- 
ous enterprise, much resorted to in some of the 
islands of Faroe. The object of our visit was 
explained ; they told us it was too far for them 
to go back, their arrangements for the fowling 
having beén previously made, but that they 
were willing to go with us a little space to the 
sheltering brow of a hill. This being done, 
the opportunity was embraced to tell them, 
that, although in their hazardous employment 
they were accustomed to leave their homes, ex- 
posed to dangers which at any moment might 
end their earthly course, there is a death more 
terrible far than the death of the body, and 
that it is the bounden duty of each daily to 
seek a preparation for the life to come, &c. The 
men were respectful, and listened attentively ; 
soon we parted company and journeyed on, 
they in one direction, we in another. Between 
11 and 12 we reached the hamlet; but the 
Kirkevegr, the principal man of the place, told 
us plainly, there had been service in the kirk 
that morning already, and he did not care for 
any more; if the people wished to attend our 
meeting they might, though not at his house ; 
but we were welcome to come in andrest. We 
entered, and soon found his wife more favora- 
bly disposed toward us; by degrees her hus- 
band softened, and not only prepared a room 
for the meeting, but gave notice to his neigh- 
bors to attend, and accordingly, between 12 and 
1, nearly fifty persons assembled, among whom 
my companion had an open time, and subse- 
quently interpreted the portion which fell to 
my lot tocommunicate. It was a good meeting, 
and the Kirkevegr afterwards warmly and very 
cordially acknowledged the visit. Some sea 
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birds were boiled for our dinner, which, with! preferred, as to such a place the people came 
potatoes, rye bread and butter, a cup of coffee, | with less constraint. Occasionally we were re- 
and a few biscuits, furnished a refreshing meal. | quested to occupy the place for public worship. 
The waves were still too high to allow of our | Such was the case at Videroe, where the pastor 
departure by the usual landing, so taking leave and his wife, with a congregation of eighty, as- 
of the Kirkevegr and his family, we set off on | sembled one Seventh-day morning in the‘ Kirk.’ 
foot over the mountains, conscious in passing| At this place we were received with much 
along of the peril which awaited us on reaching | openness, and entertained with marked hospi- 
the chain. tality. F. Feilberg and his wife both speak 

The descent, though not easy, was accom-| English fluently. As we sat at table, partaking 
plished in safety; we were soon once more in| together of a parting meal, I felt my mind 
the boat, and after a tossing on the tidal waves| much clothed with prayer, and proposed ere 
which rose and fell with a majestic sweep,| we took leave, that for a little space, we should 
reached Sorvaag about 8 in the evening, with a/sit down together. Considerable tenderness 
peaceful sense on our spirits of the providential | was evinced, both by the pastor and his wife, 
care mercifully extended to us in the time of} on whose behalf, and for their beloved children 
need ; truly the promise was again fulfilled, |and household, the prayer arose. For the wife, 
‘As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ A|that wisdom might be granted to guide ‘her 
meeting was held on the following morning, and | affairs with discretion ; for the husband, ability 
about I1 o’clock we left, reaching Thorshaven | tightly to discharge the duties of his office, and 
between 6 and 7 in the evening to recruit and | for his preservation on the mighty deep ; that 
rest, after which the opportunity was embraced | the Lord would graciously direct their hearts, 
for going to Saxen and Haldersvig, in the north} more and more, into his love, and into the pa- 
of Stromoe, which places continued to press on | tient waiting for Christ ; and for all, that they 
my mind, and from whence there was a peace-| might grow in grace. We left shortly after; 
ful return. On the evening prior to our depar-| the pastor descended the rocks with us to the 
ture a meeting was held at the Vourt House at| water’s edge; his wife and the little ones came 
Thorshaven, which was owned, I thankfully be-| to the heights above, and took leave of us very 
lieve, by the Great Head of the Church. cordially. On parting, F. Feilberg said, “[ 

Various in this religious engagement has| shall never forget your visit, and shall often re- 
been the exercise, both of faith and patience, | mind my congregation of it. May God bless 
but over all there has been permitted a prevail-| you wherever you go, and lift upon you the 
ing sense of the love and mercy of our Heaven-| light of his countenance.” Throughout the 
ly Father, through his dear Son, both to the] entire journey we have met with great openness, 
visitors, and to the visited in their respective] and but little opposition, although the doctrine 
lot; there have been seasons, also, when the]}of a spiritual life and walk appears new to 
monition has arisen with instruction— many. To outward baptism and the bread and 
wine they cling exceedingly, and it is greatly 
to be feared many rest therein, not seeing suffi- 
ciently beyond it. There is a deficiency of the 
Scriptures in Faroe, especially as regards the 
Old Testament; the New Testament is to be 
found iv most places, but sermon books and 
prayer books bear evidence of being much 
more read. A form of religion is strictly ob- 
served, but in too many instances, it may be 
feared, without a corresponding life and power. 
Education is much neglected, and is at present, 
except at Thorshaven, at a very low ebb. 
Strong drink has many votaries, and its effects 
are very deadening. 

In the course of this engagement fifty-nine 
meetings have been held, the attendance at 
which has rather exceeded one-third of the 
before the meeting was far from cordial, said, | whole population of Faroe, computed at 8,000. 
‘I have seen and felt the vanity of an empty| We have travelled on and among the islands 
profession, and acknowledge the goodness of|about 514 miles, including seventy on foot, 
God in sending his messenger to bear witness} and have to commemorate many preservations 
of the truth.’ by sea and land. Still having the company of 

For the most part our meetings were held in| my friend Asbjora Kloster, it was my privilege 
the ‘ Rogstue,’ usually the largest apartment in|}to return to Middlesbro’ in safety, bearing 
the house, having an earthen floor, with benches | sheaves of precious peace, on the 25th of Sixth 
or boxes on two or three sides; and this we! month. 



































“ Where thou canst not draw the veil, 
Let thy faith and trust prevail.’’ 


Precious peace has often spread over abiding 
exercise, while sensible alike both of need and 
of help. 

In one place, where the greatest indifference 
appeared, some were present, who, with appar- 
ent sincerity, acknowledged the visit with 
thanks; and there were evidences of apprecia- 
tion in other places of a more decided charac- 
ter. One man said, after an evening meeting 
held in one of the usual places of worship, ‘ I 
have been here sixty-four years, and never 
heard the like in this kirk before. God grant 
his blessing may rest upon it.’ In another 
place, one of the Lutheran office-bearers, who 
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In passing from island to island a little seed 
has been sown in faith. The result is commit- 
ted with confiding trust to the Great Husband- 
man, who in the richness of his love in Jesus 
has been pleased, from time to time, gracious- 
ly to grant the help of the Holy Spirit and the 
owning of his presence. 

Under a sense of feebleness for the service, 
and the trials inseparable from a want of 
knowledge of the language (however ably the 
deficiency may be supplied by an interpreter), 
there have been times in this journey in which 
the query has been ready to arise, Can it be 
that the Lord of the harvest hath in very deed 
called me hither?—but far more frequent have 
been the seasons in which the power to trust 
has, been so granted as to forbid the rising 
doubt, and very often has the remaining por- 
tion of Iceland and Greenland been confidingly 
before me. In an earthen vessel, truly, has 
been the treasure; but, in exceeding mercy, 
peace with God, through his dear Son, has 
often clothed my spirit, while in an humbling 
remembrance of his goodness, thanksgiving has 
been the utterance of the heart to Him, who 
alone is worthy of the glory and the praise. 


Isaac SHARP 
Middlesboro, Sixth month 30th, 1862. 


—_—_———0 
PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 
(To the Editor of the [London] Friend.) 


My Dear Friend —Thinking thou might 
like to have a little sketch of our friend Jona- 
than Grubb’s labors in the North of Ireland, I 
send thee a list of the meetings he attended, in 
all fifty-two. Many of those who were present 
can testify to the value of these gatherings, and 
especially those held in the open air, and at- 
tended by the very poor of the world, laborers 
and weavers, now suffering so much from the 
depression of trade and three consecutive bad 
harvests. We consider these meetings were 
largely favored with the overshadowing of Di- 
vine love and power, the poor creatures being 
often contrited into tears, and the whole assem- 
blage so baptized into the one spirit, that all 
distinction of sect or position seemed to be for- 
gotten—indeed a greater solemnity could 
scarcely have prevailed, in any of our own most 
favored meetings ; and it was truly striking to 
see how the spirits of these poor people seemed 
prepared to appreciate the precious silence 
which at times was felt to be better than and 
beyond all words. How earnestly have some 
of us been led to crave for more laborers,—the 
truly called of the Lord””—to work in the great 
harvest field. There never was a greater ap- 
pearance of a goodly yield than in these dis- 
tricts of the North of Ireland, where four years 
since the Great Husbandman so marvellously 
worked almost without human instrumentality. 
At that time all dependance upon forms, cere- 


monies, and systems was so shaken, that if 
Friends, to whom have been committed the 
purest and simplest views of Gospel truth, had 
been fully living the life of practical Christiani- 
ty, thousands might have been brought to wor- 
ship with us in spirit and in truth. Whilst 
writing this, the humbling conviction is felt, 
that the writer has been in times past, one of 
the many who, trying to hold a world in each 
hand, have fallen short of individual faithful- 
ness to the spirit and power of our profession, 
and have been scattering rather than gathering, 
not bringing forth the fruit of that pure and 
undefiled religion which leads us to “ visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction and 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” Had 
we, as a society, lived up to the mark, many a 
laborer like dear J. G., would not only have 
been called but chosen, and would now have 
been at work in the great harvest field of the 
world. And what a goodly number, not called 
thus publicly forward, but preaching by daily 
life and conversation, would have been as “ the 
city set upon a hill which cannot be hid.” Was 
it not George Fox who said “‘a good Quaker 
could shake the country ten miles round?” How 
clearly the want of laborers is seen, when we 
consider that with meetings almost every day, 
our dear friend was only able to meet with 
24,000 people in two months of hard labor. I 
may just add that one dear friend, Ann Gard- 
ner, has been also laboring for the past six or 
seven months,in pretty much the same district, 
very acceptably to those Friends who have had 
the privilege of being her companions, and 
has in many cases doubtless prepared the way 
for the later meetings. Before I conclude I 
wish to draw the attention of Friends generally, 
to the necessity of providing such Friends with 
a supply of tracts of varied and suitable charac- 
ter for distribution at their gatherings; for, if 
those given in travelling from place to place, 
and at the close of meetings be reckoned, J. 
Grubb has not distributed in this visit less than 
35,000 tracts. 
I am, thy sincere friend, 
J. G. RICHARDSON. 

Moyallen, Eighth Month 19th, 1863. 

[The list referred to in the above interesting 
communication, gives the places in the counties 
of Down, Armagh, Tyrone, and Antrim, at 
which the fifty-two public meetings were respect- 
ively held; together with the estimated attend- 
ance on each occasion, which seems to have 
varied from 100 to (on an occasion noticed 
above) 5,000. Twelve of the Meetings were held 
in the open air, and the total number of those 
addressed on the fifty-two occasions is computed 
to have been about 24,000.—Eb. of Friend.]} 





















































Are there not, at least, some idols which 


break to pieces when set up in the presence of 
the true God? 


a 
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For Friends’ Review. 


HAMILTON IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


The opening of a new Yearly Meeting in the 


great prairie land of the West being an occa-]1 


sion of interest to the members of our religious 
Society, it is believed.a short notice in advance 
of the printed minutes will not be unaccepta- 
ble to the readers of the Review. 

The meeting was held at Spring Creek, near 
Oskaloosa, Mahaska Co., Iowa; the Quarterly 
Meeting-house having been enlarged by tempo- 
rary shed-extensions for the purpose. In the 
immediate vicinity is the Boarding School 
building, (Spring Creek Institute,) which was 
thrown open for the reception of visitors, where 
most of those in attendance from other yearly 
Meetings enjoyed the kind hospitality of Benja- 
min Hollingsworth and wife, the Superintendents 
of that Institution. About a hundred families 
encamped in the woods surrounding the meeting 
house; others found accommodations in the 
town and with Friends, and others in the vici- 
nity. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held on Third-day, 9th month 8th, and a public 
meeting for worship on Fourth-day, which were 
solemn occasions. 

On Fifth day, (10th,) the general Yearly 
Meeting opened. After a season of waiting 
upon the Lord, in which the aid of his Holy 
Spirit was invoked, the proceedings of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting in regard to the establishment 
of this meeting were read and recorded, together 
with minutes of other Yearly Meetings appoint- 
ing Committees to attend it. After this the 
Representatives, having previously conferred to- 
gether, nominated Clerks and assistants, and the 
business of the Meeting proceeded. David Hunt 
served as Clerk of the men’s meeting, and Lydia 
Hyatt of the women’s meeting, each with two 
efficient assistants. 

Fifteen ministers were in attendance, with 
minutes from their respective meetings, and 
every Yearly Meeting on this Continent was 
represented, either officially, or by those whom 
interest had drawn to attend. These were 
most cordially welcomed by Iowa Friends, and 
made to feel that, though gathered from widely 
scattered homes, yet, as children of one common 
Father, all were brethren. 

The Book of Discipline of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting was adopted, and Book and Tract, 
First Day School, and African Committees, ap- 
pointed. It was deeply interesting to witness 
the zeal and earnestness with which both the 


older and younger members participated in 
these works. 


Schools. 


During the consideration of the state of So- 








It was particularly gratifying to 
learn by the reports from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings that but four (4) meetings throughout the 
whole Yearly Meeting are without First Day 


ciety, and after the query had been answered, 
“Are the Holy Scriptures daily read in your fa- 
milies, with a suitable devotional pause?” an 
impressive solemnity covered the meeting, and 
arge expression was given to its united exer- 
cise, that during this “devotional pause,’ when 
our families are thus assembled, vocal prayer 
had been too much restrained among us—that 
thus not only had a duty been omitted, but that 
a high privilege had not been availed of, a qual- 
ification for which would at times most surely 
be granted, when sought after, by the Spirit of 
Him who by precept and example invites His 
loving disciples to this exercise. 

At an early stage of the business, a proposi- 
tion was made that the subject of a permanent 
location for the Yearly Meeting House, upon 
which Iowa Friends had thus far been unable to 
decide, should be referred to the Friends in at- 
tendance by appointment of other Yearly Meet- 
ings. This was fully and cordially united with, 
and a Committee consisting of two Friends from 
each Quarterly Meeting appointed to lay the 
matter before them. After careful consideration, 
they were favored to come to a united decision, 
which being reported tothe Yearly Meeting, with 
a plan for a building which had previously been 
approved by the Quarterly Meetings, was 
adopted, a Building Committee appointed, and, 
with remarkable unanimity, the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were directed, as soon as practicable, to 
raise their respective quotas of sixteen thousand 
dollars, the estimated cost. 

The general First-day School Conference of 
Friends which was held during the week, was 
satisfactory. The sittings were largely attended, 
and the remarks elicited on the various subjects 
proposed for consideration very interesting. As, 
however, its Minutes will be printed, details at 
present are not needed. As the Yearly Meeting 
held but one session in the day, the afternoons 
of Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh days were 
occupied by the Conference, and on one of the 
evenings a large Bible Meeting was held, in 
which an association was organized on the plan 
of the Indiana Bible Association of Friends. 

Early on First day morning, carriages of all 
descriptions began to arrive, and continued, un- 
til it was estimated eight hundred vehicles and 
about four thousand persons were in and about 
the woods. Arrangements had been made for 
a meeting in each end of the house, another 
at Cedar Grove, about three miles distant, and 
one at Oskaloosa, in the meeting-house belong- 
ing to the Methodists, offered for the occasion. 

But these were not sufficient, and at the hour 
appointed a large company assembled in the 
open air. A solemn stillness prevailed, broken 
by one after another, who, addressed the as- 
sembly, inviting all to come to Jesus and 
receive the pardon so freely offered—depre- 
cating the torn condition of our land, and set- 
ting forth the glory of that day when the united 
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anthem shall arise—“ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 

On Second-day afternoon a meeting for the 
youth of our Society was held by appointment of 
our Friends, John Scott and Deborah C. Thomas, 
which was large and satisfactory. On Third-day 
the Yearly Meeting closed. 

The tent-life of the large number who so- 
journed during the week in the woods was a 
novel and interesting feature of the occasion. 
Though exposed to many discomforts on ac- 
count of the rain, no complaints were heard, but, 
on the contrary, thankfulness was felt at being 
allowed to attend a Yearly Meeting, to most of 
them a new privilege. One aged Friend stated 
that, owing to her remote situation, she had at- 
tended a meeting for worship but twice in five 
years, but touchingly added, she had enjoyed 
precious seasons with her Saviour when she had 
sat down alone. 

Every morning, after breakfast, the various 
families gathered together under the trees, and 
a portion of Scripture was read, followed by a 
season of quiet waiting, broken only by the voice 
of prayer or the expression of loving counsel. 
Those were solemn occasions, and from many 
hearts fervent aspirations arose like morning 
incense tothe Maker and Preserver of all things. 

At the close of each evening, also, the lodgers 
at the Boarding School assembled in the lecture- 
room, where they were joined by as many from 
the woods as could well be accommodated, and 
these seasons, too, proved times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. 

Thus was this week, which Friends were per- 
mitted to spend together, a “continual feast ;” 
and the writer believes that all the Friends 
from the East would unite in the expression 
that they never had been present on an occa- 
sion of deeper. religious interest. 

enitntadieibiietaaitites 

As the mightiest agencies in nature,—heat, 
gravitation, electricity, are hidden and impal- 
pable, yet constant in their influence, and stu- 
pendous in their effects, so it is with this ever- 
present Saviour.— Harris. 





The grace of God in the heart of man is a 
tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil; and, 
therefore, cannot well prosper and grow with- 
out much care and pains, and that of a skilful 
hand.— Leighton. 


+ ~8r. 





“ Giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue.’ —The new birth may be a sudden 
work ; the quickening of the soul into spiritual 
life may be instantaneous; but its onward 
course, from the weakness of infancy to the 
strength of manhood, is effected by slow de- 
grees, through many an effort, and many a 
struggle. And God is not pleased to super- 
sede the necessity of effort and struggle, by 
enabling us to leap at a bound out of our 


swaddling clothes, and gird ourselves with thé 
attributes of perfect men in Christ Jesus. The 
usual method of Divine grace is, by a gradual 
process, to discipline and educate the heart 
out of its weaknesses and errors. Said Samuel 
Rutherford, “Grace is a strange plant, it grows 
best on the weather-side of the hill.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 3, 1863. 





Stavery.—A DEFENCE AND A PROTEST.— 
A pamphlet, written by John H. Hopkins, 
“ Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont,” and pur- 
porting to be a Scriptural defence of Slavery, 
was recently published in this city under the 
patronage of G. M. Wharton, A. Browning, 
John Stockton Littell, Samuel Jackson, M. D., 
Charles J. Biddle, and Peter McCall. 

While zealously advocating Slavery as a 
divine institution, sanctioned by Scripture, the 
author, with the extraordinary inconsistency 
which usually marks the apologists of wrong, 
says he would “rejoice in the adoption of any 
plan of gradual abolition which could be ac- 
cepted peacefully by general consent.” Pro- 
fessing that if it were a matter to be deter- 
mined by his personal sympathies, tastes or 
feelings, he would be as ready as any man to 
condemn the institution of Slavery; he adds, 
“ but as a Christian, I am solemnly warned not 
to be ‘ wise in my own conceit,’ and not to ‘ lean 
to my own understanding;’ as a Christian, I am 
compelled to submit my weak and erring intel- 
lect to the authority of the Almighty.” The 
Bishop then proceeds to show, to his own satis- 
faction, that “the slavery of the negro race, 
as maintained in the Southern States, is fully 
authorized both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments.” 

Such is the character of the publication 
which has elicited the following Protest from 


| Alonzo Potter, Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 


sylvania, and eighty other ministers of the 
“ Protestant Episcopal Church” : 

“The subscribers deeply regret that the fact 
of the extensive circulation, through this Dio- 
cese, of a letter by ‘John Henry Hopkins, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont,’ in defence 
of Southern Slavery, compels them to make 
this public Protest. It is not their province to 
mix in any political canvass, but as ministers 


s.. 
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of Christ, in the Protestant Episcopal Church,)as well as in the West, will generously and 


it becomes them to deny any complicity or 
sympathy with such a defence. 

This attempt not only to apologize for Sla- 
very in the abstract, but to advocate it as it 
exists in the cotton States, and in States which 
sell men and women in the open market as 
their staple product, is, in their judgment, un- 
worthy of any servant of Jesus Christ. As 
an effort to sustain, on Bible principles, the 
States in rebellion against the Government, in 
the wicked attempt to establish by force of 
arms a tyranny under the name of a Republic 
whose ‘corner stone’ shall be the perpetual 
bondage of the African, it challenges their in- 
dignant reprobation.” 

Philadelphia, September, 1863. 

[Signed] Atonzo Porrer, and others. 





COLORED PEOPLE IN ILLINOoIS.—Onur friend, 
W. Zimmerman of Centralia, Washington Co., 
Illinois, writes that a number of colored people 
in his neighborhood, would be glad to get situa- 
tions among Friends in the Western States. 
Some of them have attended a First-day School 
at his house regularly for several months, and 
a portion of them can read in the Bible and 
have a pretty good understanding of what they 
read. As their present position is very undesi- 
rable in some respects, and laborers are much 
needed in many places, W. Z. suggests that 
measures shall be adopted for their removal to 
situations where their services will be valuable 
and their spiritual and temporal welfare may be 
promoted. He does not expect to remain much 
longer at his present residence and therefore 
invites an early correspondence on the subject. 

BURNING OF THE Spring CREEK INSTITUTE. 
—We have learned, with much regret, that 
the building known as Spring Creek Institute, 
in which upwards of fifty Friends were com- 
fortably accommodated during the recent Year- 
ly Meeting of Iowa, was destroyed by fire on 
First-day, the 20th ult. Most of the furniture 
was burned, and the whole loss is estimated at 
about $5,000. This falls heavily upon some 
of those who, a few days previously, had joined 
in an effort to raise $16,000 for the erection of 
a Meeting House to accommodate the Yearly 
Meeting. 

It is earnestly hoped that Friends in the East, 


promptly aid Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting, 
in rebuilding the school house. Contributions 
may be forwarded to W. K. Sopher, or Benja- 
min Hollingsworth, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Arrangements are in progress to hold the 
autumn and winter term of the school in Spring 
Creek Meeting House, and students from other 
neighborhoods will be accommodated at Friends’ 
houses in the vicinity. 


ciceestagelitienconaan 

Iowa Yearty Meetinc.—A member of 
the New York Committee, appointed to attend 
the opening of Iowa Yearly Meeting, having 
kindly sent an account of the proceedings, cor- 
roborating the statements published last week 
and giving some additional particulars, we 
gladly place it on record in this number. 





We copy the following from the Oskaloosa 
Herald, of the 17 th ult.— 

“The Public Meeting for worship last Sab- 
bath, in connection with the Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, at and near Spring Creek Meet- 
ing House, two and a half miles North-East of 
Oskaloosa, was the largest religious gathering 
we have ever seen in this State. There was 
speaking from three stands at the same time— 
both the old and new building being full, and 
a very large audience in a grovenear by, The 
weather was fine and the roads, though a little 
wet, were quite passable. The most excellent 
order prevailed, and the entire assemblies seemed 
impressed with the seriousness and solemnity of 
the occasion. Some six or eight ministers spoke 
at each stand, the sexes being about equally rep- 
resented. The speakers, whether in prayer or 
discourse, were fervent and evangelical. Judg- 
ing from appearances, the meeting did not fail 
to make a deep and favorable impression on all 
who attentively listened. At three o’clock wor- 
ship was resumed, and there was speaking from 
three stands as in the morning. At the same 
hour, and also at seven in the evening, there 
were appointed meetings for worship conducted 
by the Friends, in the Methodist church in town. 
The house was crowded to overflowing. The 
services were very interesting. 

On the whole, we think the meetings of the 
day were more than usually satisfactory to all 
who participated inthem. Many attended who 
have not hitherto had an opportunity of witness- 
ing or enjoying divine worship as conducted by 
this denomination of Christians. The impres- 
sion made, so far as we could learn by obserya- 
tion and comment of different persons, was high- 
ly favorable and salutary. The annual recur- 
rence of similar meetings will be loooked for- 
ward to with mnch interest hereafter by our en- 
tire community.” 
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Diep, near Springboro’, Ohio, on the 24th of 7th 
month last, Ruru, wife of Solomon Miller, a much 
beloved member of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, 
aged 83 years; his age being the same, and having 
lived together in the bonds of conjugal affection 
nearly sixty years. She was favored with great 
cheerfulness and resignation through a lingering 
decline of many weeks, patiently waiting to be 
gathered; and often expressing a desire to be found 
ready when the solemn messenger should appear. 
The great importance of being found ready seemed 
to rest with much weight on her mind, and she im- 
pressed it upon her children and others around her. 


are equally the portion of the good, but they 
are very necessary; and after all, “ The right- 
eous hath hope inhisdeath” * * * 

There are some of God’s children who keep 
themselves in a state of incessant unhappiness 
and gloom, by poring over their own sins and 
failings, and forgetting to connect this 
with a believing view of the atonement; ever 
lamenting their own unworthiness without tak- 
ing into view the worthiness of the Lamb that 
was slain ; looking to themselves, without look- 
ing to Christ. They have had the notion un- 
happily introduced into their minds, that doubts 
and fears constitute an almost essential part of 
Christian experience. Under this impression, 
they rather cherish the gloom. They are un- 
happy, with their fears, but they would be no 
less unhappy without them ; for without them, 
they have learned to think, no experienced 
Christian can longremain. Such persons, too, 
are apt to be a little uncharitable in their senti- 
ments of such believers as appear to possess 
any thing like unintermitted enjoyment. They 
regard them with a mixture of envy and suspl- 
cion. They shake their heads, and heave @ 
sigh, and say, “oh! surely they do not knoW 
themselves—they must be strangers to the plague 
of their own hearts, if they were not they could 
not be thus uniformly cheerful.”’ As if there 
were unwarrantable presumption in having 
the mind in that state, which the Gospel, as 
good news from Heaven, is fitted to impart, and 
which it is the very purpose of its gracious 
Author, by means of it, to produce and main- 
tain ; and as if doubt were an indispensable evi- 
dence of faith, fear a manifestation of hope, and 
depression and melancholy the proof of an in- 
terest in “‘ glad tidings of great joy.” 

An exemplification of the justice of these 
observations occurs in the memoir of Mrs. D. 
Paterson, of St. Petersburg. Some time after 
she was brought to the knowledge of Christ, 
she fell in with certain professors of the faith, 
who entertained suspicions of the genuineness 
of her conversion, on account of the uninter- 
rupted peace and joy experienced by her in be- 
lieving. In the manner in which she expresses 
herself on the subject, there is a beautiful mix- 
ture of humble self-distrust and tranquil confi- 
dence. ‘Now that the Lord has in mercy 
opened my eyes, why should I continue to doubt ? 
Did I not feel that in myself I am vile, I could 
have no hope through Christ. But since He 
graciously said He came to save that which was 
lost, why should I think He will reject a soul 
that evidently aspires after Him? It grieves 
me when any of the flock look on me with 
distrust because my language is too triumphant ; 
yet out of the abundance of my heart, my 
mouth must speak. If doubts respecting my 
personal interest in Christ are necessary, I 
beg you will have the gocdness to tell me so, 
that I may pray to my heavenly Father for them, 

















































——, on the 11th of 8th month last, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Saran, wife of Silas Downing, aged 
81 years. 


—__-—~+or 


CHARLES SIMEON IN JOY AND SORROW. 


A friend called on Charles Simeon on one 
oceasion and found him so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Son of God, and so over- 
powered with a display of mercy to his soul, 
that, full of the animating theme, he was inca- 
pable of pronouncing a single word. At length, 
after an interval, with accents big, he exclaim- 
ed: “Glory! glory! glory!” “The relation of 
this affected me much,” wrote Mr. Thomason, 
then a student, afterwards a missionary to India, 
“and I asked myself, why I was so much astran- 
gerto it? Whysuchcoldnessin my soul? If I 
love, why am I thus? You see a pattern of zeal 
and fervency in that man of God, but what do 
you pretend to? You have neither lot nor 
part in the matter.” Such were my reasopings: 
these soon led to discouragement, and the ene- 
my suggested, “you are yet in the gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity ;” for certainly, I 
thought, that profession of religion is vain 
which is not built on the present possession 
of its joys. Sunday evening came, when we 
were to attend his lecture. I went with a heavy 
heart. If Mr. Simeon, I said to myself, who 
is so full of religious joy, and so flourishing in 
his soul, knew me and my barrenness, he would 
not suffer me to enter into his presence. Such was 
my feeling, when, on coming to him, I found 
this child of God in tenfold more misery than 
myself; he could scarcely discourse now, from 
a deep humiliation and contrition; humbled 
before God, he could only ery out: “My lean- 
ness ! my leanness !”’ and, striking on his breast, 
utter the publican’s prayer. This wasthe reverse 
of the scene. 1 now perceived that God dis- 
penses His favors, when and how He pleases; 
that He suits His dispensations to our several 
states and wants, and that the safest method 
we can take, is to be “sober and vigilant,” to 
watch unto prayer, that discouragement should 
not arise from occasional difficulties, but that 
we should consider the religious life subject to 
those vicissitudes which we observe in the natu- 
ral. As, in the one, summer and winter alter- 
nately refresh and destroy, yet are both equally 
necessary ; 80, in the other, joys and sorrows, 
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who has hitherto bestowed upon me a large 
supply of those spiritual blessings, which the 


intercession of our great Advocate has procured | estimate will, of course vary with localities and 


for guilty man.” 

It is very true, that, as we advance in the divine 
life, our self-knowledge increasing along with our 
sensibility to the evil of sin, we shall feel more 
and more cause for self-distrust and self-abhor- 
rence. But if our progress be of the right 
kind, we must also proportionally grow in the 
knowledge of Christ, and in the steadfast faith 
of the Divine dignity of his person, the perfec- 


tion of his righteousness, the preciousness of 


his blood, the prevalence of his intercession, the 
faithfulness of his promises, the fullness and 
freeness of the grace of his spirit, so that, while 
the one description of knowledge abases, the 
other should sustain and comfort and gladden 
us. True religion rectifies, but never disorders; 
enlightens, but never darkens; cheers, but 
never saddens the soul. It can no more be 
chargeable with melancholy than the sun with 
darkness. It is tothe soul what the sun is 
to the visible creation—the source of light, and 
life, and purity, and joy. It has many a time 
been found the most effectual antidote and cure 
for melancholy ; never its realcause. * * * 

William Wardlaw was a man of deep humili- 
ty, and of enlightened, warm-hearted piety. 
Dying at the ripe age of 80, he was visited by 


some Christian friends, to whom he discoursed 


in his usual cheerful manner, and spoke with 


humble, though unfaltering confidence of his 


hopes for eternity, founded on the Saviour’s 
merits. 
divine truth were of a kind which led him not 
only to indulge in gloomy forebodings, but even to 
attach to these a certain religious worth, was 
somewhat scandalized by the brightness which 


seemed diffused over the soul of the dying 


saint ; and he could not refrain from endeavoring 
to recall him to what he considered a more be- 
fitting state of mind. “Oh! Mr. Wardlaw,” 
he said, “ does it beseem us to pass through the 
dark valley without a struggle? Remember 
how it fared with our Master ; was not His soul 
troubled within Him, and was not He sorrow- 
ful untodeath?” “ Aye,” exclaimed the dying 
saint, rising on his couch, “it was even so; and 
oh! man, it is that very trouble and that very 
sorrow that make me go so lightly through the 
valley this day. Surely He hath borne our 


griefs and carried our sorrows.” 





FARM MACHINERY. 
Every year increases the necessity for sub- 
stituting horse for hand labor. The superior 
cheapness of the former is shown by the 
simple estimate, that while the strength of an 
active man is only one-fifth that of a horse, the 
cost of the latter, as usually kept by farmers, 
is but little more than one-third; in other 
words, a horse will accomplish any heavy labor 















One of the party, whose views of 








that he can perform at about one-twelfth the 
cost of employing men to do the same. This 


circumstances, but it is a fair approximate aver- 
age, and shows the importance of applying this 
cheap strength by means of farm machinery to 
every possible operation. 

The present war has withdrawn from the farms 
of the North nearly a million of laborers. The 
inquiry occurs, what part of this loss is supplied 
by agricultural machines? We have no statis- 
tics to show the actual number of mowing ma- 
chines, reapers, horse-rakes, horse-forks, thrash- 
ing machines, planting machines, &c., in present 
use. Butit is not difficult to make an estimate of 
the advantages to be derived from their general 
introduction to all the farms of considerable size 
in the North. There are at least one million 
farmers in the Northern and Western States, 
whose tillage lands are sufficiently extensive to 
render their use eminently economical, The 
meadow lands of each of these farmers will 
average, say, twenty acres; to cut these acres 
by hand would cost twenty dollars, more or less, 
and only about ten dollars if performed by 
mowing machines, that is, a saving of ten dol- 
lars to each of these million farmers. This 
estimate does not take into account the impos- 
sibility of securing enough hands, at the criti- 
cal period of haying, to perform all this labor 
at present wages. The advantages wkich the 
rapid execution of this work by machinery 
would give in the way of hastening its progress, 
in preventing over-ripening, or in escaping 
storms, would perhaps be as much more. In 
other words, twenty million dollars would be 
saved annually by the general introduction of 
mowing machines. Reapers would doubtless 
accomplish as much more; although they do 
not lessen the amount of hand labor actually 
employed so much as mowers, they prevent a 
greater loss, which would result if the crop 
were not gathered at precisely the right time. 
We may, therefore, put these down at twenty 
millions more. The various other improved 
machines and implements would probably, if 
all taken together, swell the amount to at. least 
one hundred millions yearly. This vast amount 
would go far towards supplying the labor with- 
drawn by the war; and when we take into the 
account the fact that some of this machinery, 
and more especially the harvesters, supply a 
place and accomplish a service, at a critical pe- 
riod, which the million laborers could not do, 
it may be questioned whether the machinery, 
on the whole, is not the more important of the 
two. 

This estimate may be corrected in its details 
—the object being to show the vast importance 
of every improvement in farm implements and 
machines, in a national point of view. English 
political economists predicted ruin in the North- 
ern States by the withdrawal of farm laborers 
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to carry on the war; the London Mark Lane 
Express annually publishes its stereotyped pre- 
diction, that no more wheat can come from 
America ; and without machinery this predic- 
tion would doubtless prove true. 

There are two individuals who hold promin- 
ent places among their countrymen—the in- 
ventor, and the political office-seeker and speech- 
maker. The latter makes himself prominent 
in the crowd, and often receives adulation 
at great assemblies and through daily news- 
papers. The former is found alone in his study 
or workshop, and excites no attention at the 
time, but like a Watt, an Arkwright, or a Ful- 
ton, to the commercial world, or a Hussey, or 
Ketchum, to the agricultural interest, their un- 
ostentatious productions have proved far more 
essential to the safety of the country, and saved 
it from desolation in the hour of peril. 

Nothing has contributed more to disseminate 
correct information on the merits of machines 
than agricultural fairs, aided by agricultural 
periodicals. We trust that the officers having 
charge of these exhibitions will continue to 
give a prominent place to the machinery de- 
partment, and to offer increased inducements 
to exhibitors; and that whenever practicable, 
these machines shall be seen in operation on 
the ground, or provision be made for their spe- 
cial trial— The Country Gentleman. 
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REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Brush a little of the fuzz from the wing of a 
dead butterfly, and let it fall on a piece of glass. 
It will be seen on the glass as a fine golden dust. 
Slide the glass under the microscope, and each 
particle of the dust will reveal itselfas a perfect 
symmetrical feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick, so as to drawa 
small drop of blood ; mix the blood with a drop 
of vinegar and water, and place it upon the glass 
slide under the microscope. You will discover 
that the red matter of the blood is formed of 
innumerable globules or disks, which, though so 
small as to be separately invisible to the naked 
eye, appear under the microscope each larger 
than a letter o, of this print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant pool, 
or ditch, or sluggish brook; dipping it from 
among the green vegetable matter on the sur- 
face. On holding the water to the light, it will 
look a little milky; but on placing the smallest 
drop under the microscope, you will find it 
swarming with hundreds of strange animals that 
are swimming about in it with the greatest vi- 
vacity. These animalcules exist in such mul- 
titudes that any effort to conceive of their num- 
bers bewilders the imagination. 

This invisible universe of created beings is 
the most wonderful of all the revelations of the 
microscope. During the whole of man’s exist- 
ence on the earth, while he has been fighting, 
taming and studying the lower animals which 
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were visible to his sight, he has been surrounded 
by these other multitudes of the earth’s inhab- 
itants without any suspicion of their existence ! 
In endless variety of form and structure, they 
are bustling through their active lives—pursu- 
ing their prey—defending their persons—wa- 
ging their wars—multiplying their species— 
and ending their careers: countless hosts at 
each tick of the clock passing out of existence 
and making way for new hosts that are follow- 
ing in endless succession. What other fields 
of creation may yet, by some inconceivable meth- 
ods, be revealed to our knowledge ?— Scientijic 
American. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DRY NORTH-EASTER. 


On the eastern coast of the United States the 
causes of meteorological phenomena are so numer- 
ous and complex that they must generally re- 
main in mystery ; but occasionally a few forces 
overpower all others, and thus produce results 
which we are able to explain. Such is the case 
with the dry north east wind which is blowing 
as we write, and which forms an exception to 
the usual humid character of the winds from 
that quarter. 

All rain, snow, hail and dew is formed sim- 
ply by cooling the air. Warm air will holda 
great deal more water than cold air ; and when 
a portion of the atmosphere has been warmed 
and brought in contact with the ocean, lakes, 
rivers, or moist earth, until it has absorbed a 
large quantity of water, and is then cooled be- 
low the temperature at which it will hold all of 
the water that it contains, the surplus above the 
quantity sufficient to saturate it at its reduced 
temperature is deposited. A south east wind 
comes from the tropics, across the warm water 
of the Gulf Stream, being warmed, and satura- 
ted with moisture at that high temperature. 
When it leaves the Gulf Stream it encounters 
the cold belt of water along the coast, and is 
rapidly cooled, so that it can no longer contain 
the whole of its moisture. Of all the weather 
signs in this region, there is no other so certain 
as that a south-east wind will bring rain. 

Even a uorth-east wind usually passes over 
the waters of the Gulf Stream which spread 
away toward the coast of Ireland, and when it 
reaches the land it is cooled ; producing rain or 
snow. But after along spell of hot weather, 
when the earth has become much heated, the 
wind may be warmed instead of cooled by strik- 
ing the land; and in this case it will not part 
with its moisture. It is still more likely to find 
the land warmer than the ocean, if the ocean is 
filled with icebergs, as at the present time. 

If this view is correct, a north-east wind 
would be less likely to be dry in winter than in 
summer ; and perhaps some of our readers who 
keep meteorological registers will inform us how 
the facts accord with the theory.—Sci. Ameri. 
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OIL IN THE ROCKS. 

Rock-Oil, or Petroleum, has been known 
from an early period, having been referred to 
by both Greek and Latin historians, and by one 
as having been burned in lamps as a substitute 
for oil. It was found in many portions of Asia 
and in Europe, but as an agent in the produc- 
tion of artificial light had never been exten- 
sively used, probably because the mechanic arts 
were not sufficiently advanced to furnish the 
needed facilities. 

In the United States there is a large extent 
of country from the subterranean strata of 
which this article exudes, and is found upon 
the surface of springs and wells, and floating 
upon streams. It is more abundant in some of 
the north-western counties of Pennsylvania, 
and a vast number of wells have been sunk to 
procure it. These have penetrated from fifty 
to eight hundred feet below the surface, and at 
times the oil has suddenly risen as if' a reservoir 
had been opened, the supply equalling from six 
to eight hundred barrels a day, each barrel of 
the capacity of forty gallons. 

There is nothing in the appearance of the 
region where the oil abounds indicating its 
presence at any number of feet below. The 
soil is generally productive where it has been 
cultivated, and every kind of tree grows luxu- 
riantly. The surface is uneven and hilly, and 
thé strata of rock from which the flow takes 
place, dip in a southern direction several hun- 
dred feet below the coal deposits, and the wells 
which are the richest in product have no appa- 
rent connection with them, being often hun- 
dreds of miles away. The rock penetrated by 
the deeper wells is sometimes very hard—the 
miner after a hard day’s work having made lit- 
tle progress—but again it is a loose shale yield- 
ing readily to the repeated stroke of the borer. 

The oil is found at various depths; now at 
twenty, now at sixty, seventy, one hundred and 
fifty, to six and even eight hundred feet; but 
oftenest at from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and eighty feet below the surface. 
The supply is frequently abundant and over- 
flowing at first, taxing every effort to secure it, 
and rising in a jet sixty feet into the air. This 
fact has given rise to the conjecture that a res- 
ervoir or lake of oil underlies the surface; but 
this is disproved by the difference in depth 
at which the oil is found. The flow often 
ceases altogether, but is restored by sinking the 
wells deeper, or by rimming them, as it is 
termed, which consists in enlarging the bore 
an inch or so, equally, all around its circumfer- 
ence. In one instance, this was done in a well 
of four hundred feet depth, which as yet had 
given no signs of oil. When the process had 
been completed to within fifty feet of the bot- 
tom, oil suddenly rose to the top in a large stream, 

and the same supply has been steadily con- 
tinued. The simple enlargement of the well 
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an inch and a half on each side, fortunately 
opened a large vein which the drill had passed, 
proving that the oil flows in veins instead of 
being contained in reservoirs. Two or more 
wells may be near each other, each yielding oil, 
and another may be sunk in the vicinity, and 
yield none. 

































product are 

go county, Pa. 
a place of much business activity, and up and 
down the course of the stream, for miles, wells 
have been sunk, and the oil seems inexhaustible. 
In the town of Franklin, and in many other lo- 
ealities upon the Alleghany River, the same 
enterprise has led to rich results, and there are 
now nearly four thousand wells in successful 
operation, although in some places promising 
less. The demands of the war upon the labor 
of the country have crippled the enterprise to 
a limited extent. 
wells have been estimated at a little wore than 
two thousand barrels. 


spot is selected upon which to commence opera- 
tions—a tall pyramidal derrick inclosing it rises 
in the air—a large reservoir of plenk is con- 
structed to receive the oil when it has been 
reached—the steam engine to furnish the pow- 
er is conveniently placed, and the first blow is 
struck; then, through days and weeks, and 
perhaps months of unremitting labor, the work 
goes on; inch by inch, foot by foot, fathom 
by fathom, the drill enters the bowels of 
mother earth, to be followed at last by the clear, 
shining liquid treasure, that looks upon the sun 
for the first time after being in total darkness 
for a million of years. 


rock-oil, coal-oil, as it has been recently named. 
Chemically it is a hydro-carbon—a compound of 
hydrogen and carbon—and belongs to a family 
of agents which in decomposition emit a most 
brilliant light. 
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The places which supply the most of this 
uated upon Oil Creek, in Venan- 
Titusville has grown up to be 


The daily product of all the 


The well has the true Artesian character. A 


The product thus produced is petroleum, 


It exists abundantly in nature, 
and is probably destined to occupy the same 
position as a source of light that coal does as a 
source of heat. We kave in these two agents 
an exemplification of the goodness of Provi- 
dence in supplying the human family, from 
the vast storehouse of nature, products of 
such prime necessity to domestic life—products 
elaborated by natural laws in a period long an- 
tecedent to the existence of man, and now to 
be appropriated to his behoof. 

There are two theories in regard to the origin 
of the oil. One is that it is a product of the bi- 
tuminous coal fields of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania; the other that is a product of the bitu- 
minous shale, the Hamilton shale of New-York 
geologists, which is said to underlie the whole 
oil region. The first theory supposes the oil 
to be separated from the coal by a process of 
natural distillation, and to be conducted to the 
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surface in seams made by the strata, which often 
crop out in great distances from the coal; the 
second supposes that it is separated from the shale 
by the same process, and is forced upward by 
the water and air which continually ascend. 


Unless we assume that the oil is a product of 


both processes, the first theory would seem to 
approach nearest the truth. What vast quan- 
tities of petroleum are garnered up in the bitu- 
minous coal beds, which even the natural 
temperature is sufficient to disengage, and 
whither it flowed during the ages anterior to 
this! Deeply as it is elaborated in the bowels 
of the earth, it sinks deeper yet to that con- 
ducting stratum which far away opens upon the 
day. 

Se ies is a metamorphic coal. It has 
undergone a change, probably from the action 
of fire, and has parted with its petroleum. Oil 
is never found in its neighborhood. 

When the first tidings of the presence of oil 
in such quantities gained credence, then hun- 
dreds and thousands bent on sudden wealth, 
poured into the woods. Land commanded fabu- 
lous prices. Every foot was prospected, every 
spring and stream searched with eagle eye, 
every valley explored. Provisions, wages, rents, 
implements, rose in value as well after well 
was opened, and oil, oil, was the universal ery. 
Steam-power, horse-power, man-power, brain- 
power, were put into requisition to obtain the 
odorous treasure, and the capitalists of the city 
vied with the squatter of the woods for a trial 
with fortune. Companies were formed, co- 
partnerships instituted, and each ardent ex- 
pectant was inspired with the hope of brilliant 
success. It is undoubted that fortunes have 
been made, and also that a valuable product has 
been added to the world’s wealth. Speculators 
have flourished and fallen, but all along a 
stream of prosperity has been flowing in upon 
the enterprise. Whatever adds to the comfort 
of the masses, adds to their wealth and benefits 
their future ; and the humble, simple, insig- 
nificant match, and the little more pretentious 
kerosene lamp, mark their own period, and 


shed their own light upon the civilization of 


our race. 

No fears need be entertained that the supply 
will fail. If our position is correct as to its 
origin, oil will flow, while the everlasting hills 
of coal shall stand, unless indeed, bituminous 
becomes anthracite—a metamorphosis which 
only the ages can effect. Were the coal fields 
removed this day, the surrounding earth and 
shales, so plenteously imbued with pretroleum, 
would yield it for centuries to come. 

There are many places in New York, un- 
doubtedly, where coal-oil may be obtained in 
remunerative quantities. In Cuba, Alleghany 
county, a spring has long been known to exist, 
and two years ago a well was sunk some 500 
feet in depth, but as yet the enterprise had been 








unsuccessful, although there is no doubt but, 
with persistent effort, eil may be had. In fact 
here is a region of indefinite extent permeated 
with seams and drains of oil, open to capitalists, 
where energy and enterprise may reap as rich 
rewards as in the far off gold fields of California 
—where nature with her own cunning hand has 
prepared the product, leaving it to that of man 
to secure. 

Nearly connected with this are the fields of 
bituminous coal. They are rich in petroleum. 
The Boghead cannel found in England, yields 
quite one hundred and thirty gallons to the 
ton, and the Breckenridge of Kentucky one 
hundred gallons. Other kinds of bituminous 
coal found in the United States, yield rich re- 
turns to the manufacturer, and it is beyond 
question that we have other coals not yet sub- 
jected to the retort, which, upon trial, will 
prove most productive. The Barclay, a coal 
which underlies a large portion of Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, is most highly charged 
with petroleum, and it needs but a moderate 
outlay of capital to insure good returns.—WN. Y. 
Independent. 


_—~<0e———— 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA TREE. 


The tree called the Isonandra Gutta, which 
furnishes the gutta-percha, is a native of the 
Indian Archipelago and the adjacent lands. A 
few years since, this substance, now of such widely 
extended use, was totally unknown in Europe, for 
though from time immemorial the Malays em- 
ployed it for making the handles of their hatch- 
ets and creeses, it was only in the year 1843 
that Mr. Montgomery, an English surgeon, hav- 
ing casually become acquainted with its valua- 
ble properties, sent an account of it, with sam- 
ples, to the Royal Society, for which he received 
its gold medal. The fame of the article spread 
rapidly throughout the world; science and spee- 
ulation seized upon it with equal eagerness; it 
was immediately analyzed, studied, and tried 
in every possible way, so that it is now as well 
known and as extensively used as if it had been 
in our possession for centuries. The Isonandra 
Gutta isa large, high tree, with a dense crown 
of rather small dark green leaves, and a round 
smooth trunk. The white blossoms change into 
a sweet fruit, containing an oily substance fit 
for culinary use. The wood is soft, spongy, and 
contains longitudinal cavities filled with brown 
stripes of gutta-percha. The original method of 
the Malays, for collecting the resin, consisted 
in felling the tree, which was then placed in a 
slanting position, so as to enable the exuding 
fluid to be collected in banana leaves. This bar- 
barous proceeding, which, from the enormous 
demand which suddenly arose for the gutta, 
would soon have brought the rapidly-rising 
trade to a suicidal end, fortunately became 
known before it was too late, and the resin is now 
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gathered in the same manner as caoutchoue, by 
making incisions in the bark with a chopping- 
knife, collecting the thin white milky fluid which 
exudes in large vessels, and allowing it to evap- 
orate in the sun, or over the fire. The solid 
residuum, which is the gutta-percha of commerce, 
is finally softened in hot water, and pressed into 
the form of slabs or flat pieces, generally a foot 
and a half long, and three inches thick. Gutta- 
percha has many properties in common with 
caoutchouc, being completely insoluble in water, 
tenacious but not elastic, and an extremely bad 
conductor of caloric and electricity. The uses 
of gutta-percha are manifold. It serves for 
water-pipes, for vessels fit for the reception of 
alkaline or acid liquids which would corrode 
metal or wood, for surgical implements, for 
boxes, baskets, combs, and a variety of other 
articles. —Hartwig’s Tropical World. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien Intet.uicencs.—Dates from England are 
to the 16th ult. 


EneLtanp.—The London Morning Post asserts pos- 
itively that the government has given notice to 
the builder of the steam rams in the Mersey, that 
the ships will not be allowed to leave the river, 
and that if it is found that their construction is 
contrary to the Foreign Enlistment Act, they will be 
seized as violating its provisions. Earl Russell is 
also said to have given the American Minister a 
written assurance to the same effect. The London 
Times expresses a wish for a more stringent law on 
the subject, observing that if the sale of such ships 
is really unlawful, the law ought to be more effectual 
for prevention; if not unlawful, it concerns the En- 
glish more nearly than any other nation to have the 
law thoroughly revised. 

The British and Foreign <Anti-slavery Society 
memorialized Earl Russell, asking him to stop the 
vessels, on anti-slavery grounds. 

All the arrangements have been made to secure 
the laying of the Atlantic telegraph, during the 
summer of 1864. Glass, Elliot & Co., have com- 
menced the manufacture of the cable. They have 
contracted not only to make but to lay it, in working 
order; and that the confidence in the success of 
the undertaking, thus evinced, is shared by some 
others, is shown by the fact that several of the lead- 
ing Marine Insurance Companies in London, have is- 
sued policies, covering all risks, including even the 
transmission of messages, at comparatively moder- 
ate premiums. 

The returns from Lancashire show that the dis- 
tress has considerably diminished, upwards of 
100,000 persons having been provided with work since 
the 2d month last. The total number of persons 
now receiving relief, either from the poor rates or 
the charitable fund, or both, is 205,000. 































CONSOLATION. 


All are not taken! there are left behind 

Living beloveds, tender looks to bring 

And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices to make soft the wind. 

But if it were not so—if I could find 

No love in all the world for comforting, 

Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 

Where “ dust to dust” the love from life disjoined— 
And if before those sepulchres unmoving 

I stood alone, (as some forsaken Lamb 

Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth) 
Crying, where are ye, O my loved and loving? 
I knew a voice would sound, “ Daughter, I am: 
Can I suffice for neAvEN, and not for earth ?” 


£. B. Browning. 
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BE TRUE. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would’st teach, 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul would’st reach : 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly,and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


Bonar. 


——_-—~<0—-—_—__—_ 


“ LOVEST THOU ME?” 


Hark, my soul, it is the Lord ! 

It is thy Saviour, hear his word : 
Jesus speaks, and says to thee, 

“ Say, poor sinner, Lovest thou me? 


I delivered thee when bound, 

Soothed thy sorrows, healed thy wound, 
Loosed thy fetters, set thee free, 

Say, poor sinner, Lovest thou me? 


Thou shalt see my glory soon, 
When the work of grace is done: 
Partner of my throne to be, 

Say, poor sinner, Lovest thou me ?” 





France.—Application has been made to the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, at Marseilles, by the owners of 
part of the cargo of a vessel recently captured and 
burnt by the Florida, for an authorization to seize 
the latter whenever found in any French port or 
roadstead. The tribunal granted the authorization, 
‘“‘at the applicants’ own risk ;” that is, if they can- 
not show good cause for the detention, when the 
case comes on for trial on its merits, they will be 
liable to a suit for damages. It was reported, also, 
that the Florida had previously been provisionally 
seized on the suit of a ship owner at Brest, who 
claimed an indemnity of 100,000 francs for one of 
his vessels seized, but it appears not destroyed, by 
that cruiser. The Paris Pays states that the Mari- 
time Prefect of Brest had opposed the seizure, in 
consequence of an order from Paris, issued with the 
object of preserving the inviolability of the harbor 
as a neutral port. 

The Tribunal of Commerce at Bordeaux has 
given judgment in a case involving the question 
whether the rebel cruisers are privateers or pirates. 
Certain merchants whose goods, on board American 
vessels, had been burned by the Alabama, claimed 
indemnity from the insurance companies which had 
guaranteed the cargo against capture or damage by 
pirates. The tribunal relied upon the declaration 
of neutrality by the French government, which ac- 
knowledged belligerent rights to the Southern ag 
well as the Northern States; and held that the Ala- 
bama, probably furnished with letters of marque, 
though no positive proof of that fact could be given, 
Lad attacked only vessels of the enemy, not neutrals; 
conduct which especially marks the difference bee 
tween a regular privateer and a pirate. The decla- 
ration of the Congress of Paris, in 1856, abolishin 
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privateering is not applicable to the States of the 
American Union, which did not agree to the conven- 
tion. The tribunal decided, finally, that the Ala- 
bama, strictly speaking, had not exceeded its bellig- 
erent rights, nor incurred the reproach of piracy. 
Le Nord, in reporting this judgment, remarks that it 
omits all reference to the most delicate side of the 
international question,—the circumstance that the 
Alabama and Florida have not submitted their cap- 
tures to the decision of a prize court, but have con- 
stituted themselves judges, and appropriated, on 
their own authority, goods seized on board of 
Northern merchant vessels. 


It would appear that the Alabama had not been 
at Cherbourg as formerly reported, since it is now 
stated that it will probably visit that port. 

A French paper says that two steamers now build- 
ing at Nantes, and two at Bordeaux, are suspected to 
be intended for the “ Confederate” service. 


Russia AND PotanD. The Journal de St. Petersburg 
denies the reports that the Emperor intends a radical 
reform in the institutions of Poland, and asserts that 
he has not changed his views, but regards the resto- 
ration of order as his first duty. 

No reply by Russia to the notes of the Western 
Powers had yet been made public, but that to France 
had been transmitted to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The Emperor was about starting 
for a tour in the south of Russia and the Crimea, 
and it was supposed negotiations would be nearly 
suspended during his absence. 

The latest accounts state that the gates of Warsaw 
had been closed for ten days, and no person could 
enter or leave the city, and that 200 of the inhabi- 
tants had been sent to Siberia. Lelewel, one of the 
principal Polish leaders, had been defeated and 
killed. 


Sours America.—aA difficulty which has existed 
for some time past between the government of New 
Granada and the Roman Catholic clergy, appears 
now to be settled. The clergy had refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new Constitution, and 
had thereupon been prohibited from performing the 
rites of their church. The leading church dignita- 
ries of Bogota and Popayan, with their subordinate 
priests, have now taken the required oath, and have 
been permitted to resume their functions. The ap- 
parent result of this dispute is said to have been 
rather to diminish the influence of the church over 
the people. 

The authorities of the State of Panama, are tak- 
ing some interest in the cultivation of cotton on the 
Isthmus. Seed of superior quality has been pro- 
cured, and distributed to persons wishing to engage 
in the cultivation, who will be required to furnish 
the government an account of the result. It is 
hoped thus to ascertain whether the climate and soil 
are well adapted to cotton. 


Domestic. The President issued a proclamation 
on the 24th ult., declaring that the blockade of the 
port of Alexandria, Va., should cease from that day, 
so far that commercial intercourse, except as to per- 
sons, things and information contraband of war, may 
be carried on therewith, subject to the laws of the 
United States and the regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The captain of a steamboat which recently arrived 
at St. Joseph, Mo., from the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri river, reports that a protracted drought has 
prevailed in that region this season, and that much 
suffering is said to exist among the Winnebago In- 
dians who were removed thither last Spring from 
Mtnnesota, and who are now threatened with abso- 
lute starvation. 


Military Affairs. Gen. Blunt has issued an ad- 
dress to the people of Western Arkansas, assuring 
them that the Federal occupation is intended to be 
permanent, the whole of that region being under his 
control, and the rebel troops driven beyond the Red 
river. He says that the joy manifested at the ap- 
pearance of his troops, the reports of delegations 
who have visited him from the southern parts of the 
State, and the arrival of hundreds of refugees to en- 
list in his army, give assurance of attachment to the 
Union. He assures them that if they desire to or- 
ganize a civil government under the auspices of the 
United States authority, every facility will be given 
for that purpose. 

An expedition under Gen. Herron has lately 
cleared the region between Port Hudson and the 
Red river, in Louisiana, of guerilla parties who had 
been firing upon transports on the Mississippi, and 
has driven a rebel force under Gen, Green, west of 
the Atchafalaya river. 

During the early part of last week, the advance 
of Gen. Meade’s army in Virginia moved forward, 
nearly on the line followed by Gen. Pope, last year. 
The cavalry occupied Madison Court House on the 
night of the 21st, after driving out a rebel force. 
The two main armies were represented, about that 
time, to be fronting each other near Orange Court 
House, south of the Rapidan river, and so short a 
distance apart that a battle was considered immi- 
nent; but none had taken place at our latest ac- 
counts. A part of Gen. Lee’s forces are reported to 
have been sent to join those of Gen. Bragg, before 
the recent battles near Chattanooga. It is not 
known how large his army now is. 

Rebel papers report that on the 19th ult., United 
State forces shelled the batteries on Grant’s Pass, a 
channel below Mobile, which was formerly the 
steamboat route from New Orleans, but that no re- 
ply was made to the firing, which was supposed to 
be intended to ascertain the strength of the bat- 
teries. This is considered by some an indication 
that an expedition against Mobile is in progress. 

The latest advices from Gen. Rosecrans, dated 
the 27th ult., state that no attack had been made upon 
him since the 21st, nor was one apprehended. The 
army has been concentrated in a strong position, and 
is believed to be receiving reinforcements from that 
of Gen. Grant, as well as from other quarters. The 
losses in the battles of the 19th and 20th were un- 
doubtedly very heavy, both of men and material, 
but the statements yet received are too imperfect 
and contradictory for a definite account. More 
than 5,000 wounded had reached Nashville, up to 
the 28th. The rebel loss is believed to have been 
large, also. 

The headquartere of Gen. Burnside were still at 
Knoxville, on the 24th. A detachment of cavalry 
from his army had advanced into the north eastern 
part of the State, one portion having reached Bris- 
tol, on the line of Virginia, on the 20th, and de- 
stroyed some commissary stores and a railroad 
bridge ; while another, on the same day, attacked a 
position at Zollicoffer, on the railroad 11 miles south 
of Bristol; but, according to rebel accounts, were 
repulsed. Gen. Burnside is said to be receiving 
many recruits from the loyal men of East Tennessee. 
That region is found to contain large quantities of 
wheat and corn, furnishing ample subsistence for an 
army. 

A battle took place on the 3d inst., about 200 
miles above Fort Pierre, on the Missouri River, be- 
tween U. S. troops under Gen. Sully and a large 
body of Sioux Indians, in which the latter were 
routed, leaving 150 dead on the field, besides many 
wounded and prisoners. Their camp and stores 
were also captured 
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